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EVENTS. 


Editorial 


OUTSTANDING EVENTS 
IN AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 1959 


MANY EVENTS of significance occurred in all branches of 
education in the United States and in other countries 
during 1959, To the writer, the following are the most 
important: 


1. As in previous years during the past decade, there 
continued to exist a shortage with respect to qualified 
teachers, school finance, and school buildings 

2. For the 15th year in succession. the attendance 
went up in the elementary and high schools of the nation. 

3. College and university enrollments maintained 
their steady rise upward. Tuition rates and general costs 
increased, but faculty salaries lagged in spite of some im- 
provement. There was a shortage of qualified faculty 
members. 

4. Federal concern and participation in education 
was more evident than heretofore. In higher educational 
circles a movement developed in opposition to the re- 
quirement of an oath to implement some part of the Na 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 

5. The nation kept up its interest in the selection of 
the academically talented pupils and enrichment of their 
educational programs 

6. The report by Dr. James B, Conant on “The 
American High School Today,” while adding little to his 
previous statements, directed public and professional at 
tention all over the country to the improvement of the 
curriculum and administration of secondary education, It 
was noteworthy, in view of the bitter criticisms from 
various quarters, that Dr, Conant concluded that “no 
radical alteration in the basic pattern of American educa 
tion is necessary in order to improve our public high 
schools.” 

7. On all scholastic levels, there was stress, in dis 
cussion and in action, on teaching the sciences, math 
ematics, and modern foreign languages (including Rus 
sian). At times, voices were heard to plead against neglect 
of the humanities and the social sciences 

8. Television increased its range and appeal in in 
struction from the elementary school through the uni 
versity. Phe unconvinced and the skeptical raised ques 
tions, but educational television marched on 

9, Juvenile delinquency and crime, in spite of su 
vevs, conferences, and research projects emerged as a 
leading educational and social problem, Measures cui 
teeth were proposed, but these were frequently shoved 
aside or delayed by well-intentioned critics of the applica 
tion of vigor to what most of the nation regards as its 
number one difficulty 

10. The progress toward the racial integration of 
public education was slow, but definite. Southern opposi 
tion began to collapse in*two additional areas, Virginia 
and Florida. Violence, destruction, and other forms of re 
sistance managed to keep the vast majority of Negro stu 
dents out of the classrooms where white pupils were 
taught 


On the foreign scene, Belgium and France granted 
benefits to Catholic schools, The U.S.S.R, initiated Premie1 
Khrushchev’s program of bringing the schools “closer to 
life’ by emphasizing polytechnical skills, Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities debated the policy of Latin as an 
entrance requirement, with the latter deciding in’ favoi 
of dropping it. In other universities in various European 
and Latin-American countries, however, it was not the 
debate, but the strike and riot which was resorted to in 
an effort to settle differences 


Witiiam W, BricKMAN 
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MODERN ELEMENTARY 


CURRICULUM, Revised 
William B. Ragan 
University of Oklahoma 
with photo comments and 
problems and projects by 
Celia Burns Stendler, 
Univ. of Ill. 


A revision of a widely-used text, this edition presents two 
important new chapters, The first of these, “School and 
Society in the Recent Past.” details some of the changes in 
the elementary school curriculum from 1945-1957, The sec- 
“Outlook for the 


points out impending changes, A section on foreign languages 


ond, Future,” presents predictions and 
in the elementary school has been added and checklists for 
evaluating the elementary school program have been revised. 


608 pages $6.50 (probable price) 
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A 1959 Publication 
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program in each learning area, identifies major learning 
problems, and offers pretested techniques for handling them. 


704. pages $5.75 


Written for the nonspecialist as well as forthe specialist, this 
hook covers what music to teach elementary school children. 
how to teach it, and the place of music in the total school 
$4.75 


program, 239 pages 


Explores the many ways in which children learn about musi: 
and dance, Gives suggestions that serve to show teachers how 


they can use resources—not necessarily technical ones, but 


natural ones—of which they may not be aware. 


YOY” 


282 pages $4.25 





for Secondary Schools 


Surveys both that body of literature written for adolescents 
and the fine adult books which should be a part of their ex- 
perience, Shows how a reading program may capitalize on 
a student's interest to lead him to enjoyment of mature liter- 
$4.00 


ature, 291 pages 
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THE IDEAL HIGH SCHOOL OF 1970 


AN EDUCATIONAL BLUEPRINT for the ideal high school of 
1970 was given to Illinois school administrators, Oct. 7, 
1959, by j. Lloyd Trump, University of Illinois, In the 
superior high school of tomorrow, he said, “professional 
talents of teachers will be better utiliZd; schedules will 
be flexible; space will serve the educational program 
rather than directing it.” It is up to professional educators 
whether the envisioned high school of the future becomes 
a reality. 

The dream high school of 1970 will be organized as 
follows: teachers will be part of “teaching teams” and 
will be relieved of routine sub-professional or nonprofes 
sional tasks by clerks, instruction assistants, and teaching 
machines. They will be furnished offices and workrooms 
for professional duties in preparing classroom presenta 
tions and materials. And they will “serve more as con- 
sultants to students than as task-masters. 

‘A relaxed atmosphere is apparent 
not sound, Rooms will be of a variety 
tures, group meetings, study, and research. Many learn- 
ing aids—sound recorders, video tapes, etc.—will augment 
books, Schools will be open on a year-round basis, six o1 
even seven days a week. 


Class bells will 


of sizes for lec 


education 
the talented 


The quality of 
students, not just 


will be improved for all 
Students will “work more 


up to capacity because they are motivated better, taught 
and given more time and facilities for independ 


better 
ent study 


FINANCIAL AID FOR DISMISSED PROFESSORS 
ARKANSAS professors, dismissed for 
Arkansas law, will 
Association of 


Foun UNIVERSITY OF 
refusing to file affidavits under a new 
receive the full support of the American 
University Professors in finding posts elsewhere, William 
P. Fidler, AAUP general secretary, also announced that 
the professors will get significant financial assistance from 


the association’s Academic Freedom Fund 


Act 10 of the Arkansas Statutes, passed at a special 1958 
session, requires all publicly employed teachers to list the 
organizations to which they have belonged or contributed 
during the past five years. The act is generally regarded 
anti-NAACP measure, but the language 
political parties and professional 
final legal 


as an covers 
churches 


societies, A test case has 


social clubs 
been started, but a 
verdict, especially if it decides constitutional questions of 
civil liberty; may be delayed 

Prots. Max Carr, Frederick G. Friedmann, 
McKenney, and Thelma W laylon 
philosophy and base their refusal on principle 
One of the to suffer the 
civil field. of 
opinion and to restrain the profession or propagation of 


John I 
(whose fields are 
music) 
teachers quotes Jefferson 
into the 


magistrate to intrude his powers 


principles, on the supposition of their ill tendency, is a 


dangerous fallacy, which at destroys all religious 
liberty. 

Phe AAUP has sent out 1,000 letters urging its 42,000 
members to explore job possibilities for the four profes 
In making its action a matter of public record, the 
association hopes to enlist the interest of the millions of 


Americans who, as alumni of colleges, respect the academic 


once 


sors 


profession 

As to the interim financial aid, Mr 
resources of our recently 
Fund are limited, and we 
financial assistance 


“The 
Freedom 


give 


Fidler stated 
Academic 
cannot 


established 
regret that we 
to every college teacher who loses his 
post’ for improper However, the teachers in 
Arkansas are victims of a law which strikes at the heart 
of academic freedom by restraining them from joining 
organizations of their choice. ‘The AAUP stands ready to 
give every assistance within its power to the courageous 


reasons 


teachers who sacrificed their positions rather than submit 
to Act 10.” 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION 
FOR INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


\ NEW FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM in engineering for interna 
tional service at Michigan State University may go a long 
way toward eliminating some of the “Ugly American” 
criticisms of overseas projects, according to Dean John D. 
Ryder, College of Engineering, This program offers not 
only the B.S., but also the B.A, In the first two years, the 
student takes the usual engineering courses. In the third, 
fourth, and fifth years, the remaining engineering courses 
are pursued along with liberal arts courses. Students will 
specialize in one of the fields of engineering—agricultural, 
chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, or metallurgical 
but also will take courses appropriate to the region of 
the world where they plan to work. 

Under the new program, the engineering student may 
study such subjects as the Mohammedan world, Middle 
Eastern people and cultures, history of the Far East, com 
parative religion, geography, the U.S. in’ world affairs, 
economies of the Far East, Europe, or Latin America, and 
native peoples in world affairs. There is also a 21-credit re 
quirement in foreign languages 

The engineering for international service program is 
offered at MSU by the College of Engineering in co-op 
eration with the College of Science and Arts, Dean Ryder 
stated that some students may want to combine engineet 
ing with business, education, or other fields. In such in 
stances, two-degree programs will be individually ar 
ranged with the appropriate college to meet the needs 
of the students 


NEW YORK REGENTS 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

Tue New York State Board of Regents, meeting in 

Albany, Sept. 25, 1959, issued the following statement 
REGENTS’ STATEMENT 
ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

“Like all good citizens, the Regents are greatly dis 
turbed by the increase in juvenile delinquency and par 
ticularly the recent wave of youth crimes in New York 
City. 

“They note, with approval, the remedial program re 
sulting from the interest and action of Governor Rocke- 
feller, Mayor Wagner and other public leaders and pub 
lic-spirited citizens as a part of which program work 
camps are to be established with adequate educational 
facilities. 

Ihe Regents have 
Education to render the fullest assistance to such program 

“Charged with the duty to foster in the children of the 
State moral as well as intellectual qualities essential in 
preparing for good citizenship, the Regents believe that 
a fundamental part of that program must be the develop 
ment and intensification in youth and in all of us of 
those habits of self-discipline and that spirit of regard 
for the rights of others and of society which are rooted 
in an abiding knowledge and practice of one’s obligations 
to God, the Creator, and to man, the brother 


requested the Commissioner of 


“From time to time in the past the Regents have issued 
Statements on Moral and Spiritual Training in the 
Schools. Reference is made particularly to the recom 
mendations in our Statements of November 30, 1951, and 
March 25 1955 

“It is imperative in this vastly important matter that 
all good citizens act promptly and effectively, The mem 
bers of local school boards and the principals and teach 
ers of all schools will make a very real contribution by 
familiarizing themselves with the Regents’ Statements and 
giving life to the Regents’ recommendations 

This evil will cease only if men and women marshal 
and utilize in opposition thereto all the available com 
munity resources and, above all, work tirelessly and zeal 
ously for the perpetuation of their American 
Heritage: Reverence for God and Respect for Fellow 
Men.” 


hasic 
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SCHOOL FOOD CENTERS 


A Guide to Operating the School Lunch Program 


N. L. GEORGE, Oklahoma City Public Schools; and 
RUTH D. HECKLER, Food Service Consultant, Dallas, Texas 


Comprehensive guide offers a wealth of 
information and practical suggestions on every 
important phase of the school food program. 
It describes the administration and operation of 
both large and small food centers, whether ad 
ministered on a centralized or individual basis. 
Valuable as a textbook for 
book includes practical information on planning 
and building food centers: tells how to over 
come the difheulties involved in renovation of 


college courses, 


plants; gives helpful Suggestions on 
layout planning and architectural features; 
analyzes factors to be considered in selecting 
equipment and furnishings; ete. Problems of 
securing, training, and holding good personnel! 
are fully discussed. Book explains formulation 
of efficient administrative policies and meth- 
ods: gives sound advice on food control and 
records, purchasing procedures, — sanitation, 
safety, and storage. 20 ills., 344 pp. $6.50 


existing 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


CALVIN GRIEDER, University of Colorado; and 
WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina 


A thorough presentation of the nature and 
problems of modern public school administra 

emphasizing 
than authority, this 
general aims, 


educational 
book 
functions, and 
organization of public education, It then trans 
guiding principles into practice through 
preferred administra 
techniques, Or- 
ganized for maximum effectiveness in the in 


tion, Consistently 
rather 
first discusses the 


leadership 


lates 
detailed descriptions ol 


tive procedures and specific 


troductory college course, it offers expert advice 


on a wide range of administrative problems 


including instructional program improvement, 
administration of pupil services, improvement 
and finance. 
basic books in’ se hool 
MILLER, 
84 ills., 

$7.00 


of teacher welfare, plant operation, 
“One of the finest 
administration.’ —FRANKLIN A, 


Pennsylvania State 1954 


tables: 622 pp. 


University. 


SCHOOL FINANCE — Its Theory and Practice 


WILLIAM EVERETT ROSENSTENGEL, University of North Carolina; and 
JEFFERSON N. EASTMOND, Brigham Young University 


This authoritative book fully explains the 
fundamental principles and practices of public 
school finance, Designed for college students 
who are planning careers in school administra 
tion, it analyzes in detail effective methods and 
approaches in) managing funds at the 
local Jevel as well as the special administra 
tive problems involved in the financial manage 
ment of public Describes the leader 
ship function of the state, the structural and 


school 


SK hools, 


A HISTORY of EDUCATION 


operational features of a satisfactory state pro 
pyran, and the role ol the federal government 
in the financing of public education, “Hell 
organized , . . especially suited to beginning 
administrators.’-—W. PP. MeCLURE, Univer 
sity of Illinois. “Clear. and compre 
hensive... one of the most usable texts in the 
field.”°—CLIFTON C. WINN, Los Angeles 
State College. 1957. 111 ills., tables: 442 pp. 

$7.00 


concise 


JAMES MULHERN, University of Pennsylvania 


This comprehensive volume presents edu 
cation as an aspect of the total cultural scene 

the product of economic, political, 
moral, and intellectual factors, In 
recording events in the societies and historical 
periods with which it deals, the book main 
tains the relationship between social evolution 


social, 


religious, 


and educational change. It stresses not only 
formal educational practices but also education 
which derives from life and cultural condition- 


ing, Examples of three broad types of society 
are discussed—the culturally differentiated so 
Orien- 


viven to 


cieties generally classified as primitive, 
tal, and Western, Extensive coverage is 
primitive although the 
major portion of the hook is devoted to West- 
ern society, “This is a good approach . . , well 
handled.” ro I E. FROST, dr;. Brooklyn Col- 
lege, 2nd Ed., 1959. 754 pp $7.50 


ind Oriental cultures, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


By J. C. WARNER 


President, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


[5 rnere an enduring philosophy of good higher 
education which defines broad legitimate goals 
for our colleges and universities? I believe there 
is. A sound philosophy of higher education has 
existed for centuries and it has been expressed 
over and over again by great scholar-teachers 
both before and after Cardinal Newman. It is as 
valid today in our nuclear-powered, sputnik- 
girdled age as it was in the days of the wate 
wheel and ox cart. 

In the first place, good higher education ts 
education for the long pull. It is education for 
a lifetime of learning and intellectual growth. 
Good higher education emphasizes the intellec- 
tual development of the individual student to 
the limits of his capacity. It should provide an 
understanding of our heritage and our society; 
a firm set of values; mastery of the fundamental 


disciplines of one or more scholarly fields; abil- 


ity to define problems; ability to marshal basic 
ideas, principles, theories, and values to find an 
orderly solution to a new problem or a new sit- 
uation; the habit of learning something from 
each experience; skill in the arts of communica- 
tion; and motivation for continuing to learn 
throughout life so that one may grow to full 
stature as a scholar or professional person and 
as a citizen, 

These are—and always have been—the objec- 
tives of a good education. Like all fundamental 
objectives, they are easily comprehended but 
immensely difhcult to achieve. Developing cur- 
ricula and the kind of teaching to attain these 
objectives requires years of concerted etlort and 
experiment by a college faculty devoted to these 
ideals. 

\s in other fields, there are those in education 
or on the fringes of education who prefer not 
to go through this difficult process but to depend 
instead on flashes of insight which enable them 
unerringly to put their finger on the one precise 
omission caused the “failure” of 
American We need, they tell us, 


more money or more students or more science o1 


which has 


education. 


more humanities or more fine arts or more tele- 
Vision courses or more democracy in education, 
or... The list goes on indefinitely. And each 
new messiah is convinced that if fis prescription 
is followed, all will be well. 

Potentially the most to the in- 
tegrity of American higher education is the ex- 
tent to which advocate uni- 


serious threat 
some individuals 
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versal higher education as a “right” of every 
citizen rather than considering it a privilege to 
be extended to those who have ability and the 
ambition to learn and to grow in intellectual 
capacity. Increasing acceptance of this attitude 
is leading to strong pressures for a leveling-out 
of standards so that all but the very 
students “get through” and receive their degrees. 
At the same time, the sputnik-inspired panacea 
programs advertised to “keep America ahead” 


poorest 


are being pushed by other sources. In the face 
of these pressures, each university must decide 
what its course will be. 

Many will move to provide higher education 
for more students. Certainly there is a need fon 
expansion to meet the needs of the greatel num 
bers of students who soon will be at our gates. 
During the past century, America’s colleges and 
universities have graduated an ever-increasing 
percentage of the nation’s young men and 
women. The growing numbers of children, the 
increasing percentage of them will seek 
higher education, and the expanding need ol 


our economy for educated people—all emphasize 


who 


the importance of higher education for more 
students and the urgency of the problems which 
America must solve in order to provide it. 

individual institution, as | 
have indicated, make 
own role. It cannot atlord to drift along without 
policy, subject to the shifting currents of unin 
court 


However, each 


must decisions about its 


formed public opinion. ‘To do so is to 
disaster. Instead, after looking realistically at its 
resources—physical, financial, and cultural—it 
must make up its mind what kind of education 
it wishes to give. It legitimately may decide to 
provide a sound education, either technical o1 
liberal, designed to increase substantially th 
value of the average student to his community 
and to society as a whole. And if the average 
student is required to extend himself to the 
limits of his ability, such an educational pro 
gram, widely adopted, will contribute greatly 
to the Such a program, 
can be adapted without undue strain to meet 


numbers of students 


nation’s welfare. too, 


the needs of the increased 
who will be seeking a college education during 
the next few years. | 

We cannot afford, 
our higher education to the needs of the average 
student. The average student seldom is respon- 


however, to tailor all of 


From the president's annual report for 1957-58. 
’ 





sible for the great “break-throughs” in science, 
in the creative arts, in engineering and the social 
the liberal arts. ‘The theories 
and discoveries which have altered our way ol 


sciences, and in 
life are the product of genius, of the student 
whose capabilities are far above the average. It 
is of the utmost importance, therefore, that we 
continue to foster the development of the su- 
perior- student and to provide for him institu 
tions which will challenge him to work to full 
Capacity. 

‘There are, of course, few geniuses, but there 
are many students with superior ability who can 
make outstanding contributions to our future. 
We must continue to provide institutions where 
these superior students can find the stimulation 
will 
show an unswerving dedication to the time-test 


they need. ‘These institutions continue to 
ed philosophy of good higher education and a 
willingness to devote themselves fully to the 
difficult and time-consuming task of implement 


ing it. If Carnegie is to fulfill the missions which 


1 outlined in my report last year, she must move 


in this direction. 

Io attain objec tives consistent with this philos 
ophy involves two elements: (1) the design o! 
curricula which provide for optimum allocation 
of each student’s time and effort, and (2) the 
encouragement of the type of teaching which 
will best accomplish the institution's objectives 
and make the student self-reliant in learning, 
both during and after college. Neither curricula 
nor teaching in institutions which are concerned 
with quality can be static. New knowledge is 
being discovered at a steadily accelerating rate 
in all scholarly and creative fields. New knowl- 
edge leads to changes in society and its needs, 
which in their turn affect curricula and teaching. 

During the past quarter-century, and espe 
cially since World War II, we at Carnegie ‘Tech 
have studied and restudied the development of 
our curricula in an attempt to determine how 
they may best serve our students and society. 
From the beginning we have recognized the need 
for a solid core of liberal studies in the humani 
ties and social sciences for students in all pro 
fessional fields. Consequently, all of our curri¢ 
ula provide substantial time for these studies, 
and we have evolved an unusually effective se 
quence of required and elective courses. In this 
area | believe we honestly may say that Carnegie 
Pech took a position of leadership and that what 
we have done has had a beneficial influence on 
professional education throughout America. 


But in designing our curricula to prepare ow 
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students for the long pull, we have done much 
more than liberalize them. In engineering, fo1 
example, there is a new emphasis on basic sct 
ence and on engineering science. Although ow 
curricula today seem well designed to meet the 
needs of the individual student and society, | am 
sure there will be further changes, 
Carnegie ‘Tech intends, as it has in the past, to 


because 


keep in tune with the times. 

We have done very well also in getting the 
kind of teaching favorable to the attainment ol 
our objectives. | do not know of another college 
or university in which the faculty is so univer: 
sally interested in good teaching. The kind ol 
teaching we need and want ts difficult and time- 
consuming. It requires an unusual amount of 
preparation and unusual skill in guiding the 
student to self-reliance in learning. To perpet- 
uate this type of teaching, the deans, department 
heads, and skilled teachers on the faculty must 
continue to give much help and attention to the 
new teachers who join our ranks. We have not 
achieved the best teaching that we know how 
to do, and IT doubt that we or any other college 
or university ever shall. But teaching of the kind 
we advocate is so very important in fulfilling oun 
mission of providing the best in liberal profes- 
sional education to young men and women of 
above-average ability that rewarding and en- 
couraging it must have our attention year in and 
year out, 

Phe second basic mission of our colleges and 
universities is to serve as centers of learning 
where new knowledge and new ideas result from 
research and other scholarly-creative activities. 
Here, too, some colleges and universities are be- 
ginning to allow their people and facilities to 
be diverted from basic research to applied re- 
search and development—a type of work which, 
in my opinion, can be and is more effectively 
carried on in industrial laboratories and in the 
development laboratories of government agen- 
these institutions 
share of the 


continues, 
theit 
knowledge and new ideas which are essential to 


cies. If this trend 


will fail to contribute new 
our welfare and security. Instead, yielding to 
economic pressures, they may begin to worship 
large research budgets whether or not they sup- 
port the type of work to which a faculty of 
scholars should be devoted. On the other hand, 
those universities that are unwaveringly devoted 
to the time-tested philosophy of good higher edu- 
cation are striving valiantly to develop as great 
centers of learning in which scholarly-creative 
work is strongly supported, 
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NOT THE PERSIAN PATH 


By HERBERT F. A. SMITH 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 


Centeris AGO a group of citizens met from 
time to time in the Symposium, a little shop in 
Athens. Since all were free men and taxpayers, 
they felt quite at liberty to criticize the govern 
ment, the religious beliefs of their fellow. citi 
zens, and the upbringing of the young. 

“It is a good thing that our boys are finally 
being taught the science and mathematics to 
prepare us better to ward off the attacks of the 
enemy,” declared Arogenes positively. “When 
we get the best brains our younger generation 
possesses and have them disciplined to those 
branches of learning which will make us militar- 
ily strong, then indeed we will be safe from the 
Persians.” 

“Yes, indeed,” murmured several. “It will take 
all of our very best intellectual power fon that.” 

“The Persians have already conquered thei 
part of the world by their science and their per- 
fidious thinking. Why, they even attempt to con- 
trol peoples’ minds,” concluded Sophiades. “We 
must understand their language and it is good 
that we have teachers who can teach it. When 


our young men go over to Persia, they will be 


able to come to terms with their leaders.” 

“Now that our wise rulers have determined 
that we should search for teachers of such sub- 
jects essential to military might,” asserted Hip 
pototle, “we have less to fear.” 

One member had been toying thoughtfully 
with his cup. “I wonder,” said Arogenes, an in 
tellectual-looking man in his later years, “if we 
are seeing things under the duress of expediency. 
Does make a 
others on their terms and with their weapons? 
If we teach most of our boys science and lan 


Wal civilized man? Do we fight 


guage for an immediate end, will we be doing 
the best thing for our country and the prin- 
ciples on which it has prospered?” 

“In the language consideration, I can speak,” 
Hipperlytes said. “I have studied several foreign 
languages; some are still used; some are dead, 
but I find the benefit of these languages in the 
communication I have with their great writers. 
Our own society is enriched by the ideas of 
these writers. A study of the language of another 
people with nothing beyond words to aim at 
scems, to me, to be a sterile effort. We must try to 
understand the contributions these other peoples 
have made to learning!” 

“T heard of one of our wealthy merchants who 
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is supporting a young man who teaches children 
to play stringed instruments. Surely our people 
will not let their music decline. After all, some 
of the strongest associations we have are from 
our music. | am sure that soon our parents will 
be searching for teachers of music and other 
creative arts.” 

“We must go even deeper in the education 
of our young people,” added Diodemes, “or the 
thoughtful people will consider our schools in- 
adequate. What of ow philosophy, our history, 
our epic poems? Surely the study of these things 
are a source of strength to any country!” 

“Philosophy is too advanced for young boys 
and they find history dull. Poetry which inspired 
us seems to be rejected by the young today,” 
countered Sophiades, “and, of course, there are 
many studies, such as anthropology, which are 
far beyond children.” 

“You are right, to some degree, Sophiades,” 
answered Diodemes, “but these organized stud- 
ies are the interrelationships of great and simple 
principles. Although the great refinement of 
such principles is beyond a youth's ability, the 
comprehension of them in their simple form is 
not. These are the foundations for our morality 
and for our government and were laid many 
years ago by men who saw things clearly and 
simply. Surely our citizens will demand, in the 
lace of great emphasis on the science of defense, 
that their young be instructed in these studies 
which are the very bone and marrow of our 
civilized society!” 
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National Boards for Curriculum Making 
By LESTER S. VANDER WERF 


Dean, College of Education, Northeastern University 


Ai PRESENT, teachers control practically none 
of the conditions under which they work. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, it has been assumed that teachers could 
educate people to appreciate their work, although 
few realized how difficult it is to educate those 
who control their destiny. Thus, teachers have 
been led into the ambivalent situation of think- 
ing that the public tells them what to teach while 
determining the how themselves. 

Po escape this dilemma, teachers need national! 
boards (and state counterparts) to set up, define, 
and refine guide lines for curriculum content. 
The national group or groups should comprise 
combinations of members of the learned societies 
as well as professional educators. Only a nation- 
al body of expert scholars can properly set these 
guide lines. We have at least a handtul of vol- 
unteer agencies now attempting to move in this 
direction, suggesting that the principle has been 


accepted in practice. State boards of education 


should be made up of ¢lassroom teachers who 
are known for their courage and integrity as well 
as their scholarship and who would work closely 
with national boards to interpret and translate 
the guide lines for state and local programs. If 
the American people do not trust their educators 
enough to do these things, we are in a sad way, 
indeed. 
Guide lines issued can assume various forms: 
General Outlines. These may be roughly compa 
rable to a good syllabus, may suggest topics, problerns, 
sequence in one field, for one grade or several grades. 
Proved methods and tecliniques would be helpful. 
Specific Concepts. One thinks immediately of the 
development in mathematics (probability or sets, for 
example) and science (wave theory). These statements 
might be issued in regular bulletins with notations 
as to where in the program they could be placed and 
what eliminated to make room. 
Evidence of Controversial Matters. 
be necessary for experts to review research findings 


Here it would 


and draw cautious conclusions helpful to the teacher. 
One thinks, for example, of the teaching of formal 
grammar, the application of the Rule of One or the 
Rule of Two in working with double digit divisors, 
or factors which have controlled or may control in- 
flation. Some NEA research materials are a desirable 
but inadequate start in this direction. 

Subjective Material. Experts could be of real ser- 
vice here. One thinks of the relationship of the social 
studies to patriotism. Since patriotism is largely emo- 
tional, we need authoritative statements drawn from 
the best writers, if for no other reason than to support 
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those teachers who refuse to knuckle under crackpot 
pressure groups. One thinks, too, of reading. While 
there is much available research on the teaching ot 
reading which could be published under the previous 
category, it is included here for its susceptibility to 
Phe Council for Basic Education 
has questioned the concept of readiness. Somehow 


misinterpretation. 


this objection must be reconciled if not adequately 
answered. 

Assumed in statements under each category is 
the discussion and delineation of general and 
specific objectives of education. Such responsi- 
bility would call for agreement on fundamentals, 
with elucidations and implications flowing nat- 
urally from them. Assumed also, for the sake of 
consistency, is the periodic reappraisal of rela 
tionships among documents, and the substance 
of documents with objectives. Suggested here is 
the obvious out-dating of some materials as 
either time or inconsistency demands. 

All of this will be expensive, but probably not 
much more than all the comparable professional 
publication now going on. Even if the program 
requires a goodly number of full-time schoiars, 
the expense would not be out of range, provided 
teachers paid dues that were professional. 
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High-School Students and College Credit 


By BROADUS N. BUTLER 


Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. 


Ix tHE LIGHT Of national recognition of the 
quality and quantity of needed scholars and ex- 


perts, the American educational has 
failed to produce. In view of the widespread 


providing — efficient—but 


system 


genuine concern for 
democratic—procedures for developing the best 
possible educational products with the human 
and technical that we have, it seems 
wise to give even closer attention to two foci of 
the educational system: the latent capacities of 
the students themselves and the artificial hiatus 
between high school and college. 

Why cannot real opportunity be 
more high-school students to begin eariy to earn 
college credit? Although inconclusive, current 
reports strongly suggest that this is a fruitful 
direction for more intensive study, and the data 


resources 


made fo 


point to at least the following considerations 
of merit: 

1. Because closer high school-college co-operation 
could lead to more reliable discovery and develop- 
ment of merit in students, the educational system may 
number of talented students and 


salvage a larger 


motivate a larger number olf students by 
patterning the high school-college relationship along 


college-graduate 


average 


the general lines of the present 
school relationship. 
2. We 


faculty 


further study of high- 


resources, including 


should) encourage 


school and educational 


radio and television, for offering genuine college- 


level courses in high schools where colleges are not 
located in the immediate community. 

3. Such a program promises to benefit: the entire 
high-school curriculum by leveling up the general 


standards of students and of teachers seeking to 
qualify students for the college-credit courses. It also 
may offer added incentives to the in-service training 
programs for teachers and encourage teachers to seek 
advanced studies and to continue their education.! 
Moréover, it will bring high-school counselors and 
advisors into more direct and immediate contact 
with college requirements. 

ft. It will reduce significantly the most Conspicuous 
area of waste and repetition in the educational system 

namely, the duplication of the content in courses 
between the 12th grade of high school and the fresh 
man year of college. 

5. Ideally, students will be encouraged to assume 
as much responsibility as they are capable of, and 
they will be appropriately rewarded for developing 
their maximum possibilities. Moreover, the program 
will be flexible enough to accommodate the early 
maturing student, the unevenly developing student, 
with much less friction and 


and the late maturer, 


attrition than the present system. 
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6. High-school centers and personnel can be geared 
to handle such courses as mathematics up to calculus 
I, chemistry up to qualitative analysis or quantitative 
analysis, English through expository writing, most of 
the introductory courses in social science fields (in- 
cluding philosophy), and foreign languages through 
conversation Courses. 

There is a danger that the whole value and 
function of such an overlapping curriculum be- 
tween high school and colleges can be completely 
distorted if unqualified teachers are placed in 
charge of the courses, unscrupulous principals 
pressure teachers to accept unqualified students, 
or the courses themselves violate the standards 
and the responsibilities of genuine college-level 
offerings. 

Finally, this is a problem and a suggestion for 
closer articulation between secondary and high- 
er education in the national interest which 
places the focus where it should have been all of 
the time—upon the students. It will go a long 
way toward restoring to promising students those 
secondary school disciplines which were grad 
ually withered away in the process of proliferat 
ing services to the retarded and maladjusted. 
And this can be done without sacrifice or cur- 
tailment olf Moreover, this ap 
proach wil] entail much more than reshuffling 


such services. 


of old cards. 


litke VI and VIII of the 1958 National Defense Edu 
cation Act are specifically designed to include in-service 
training for teachers to prepare them for the teaching of 
foreign languages in elementary and secondary schools 

“General Education in School and College” (Cam 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), pp. 12-15 

J. B. Conant, “The American High School 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959), Section II 
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Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 
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25 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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RESEARCH 


The College and the 


Unpromising Student 


By PAUL F. MUNGER 


University of North Dakota’ 


A QUESTION frequently raised on university 
campuses that is bound to result in argument ts 
the question of which college has the best stu 
dents, and the converse, which college has the 
poorest students. Many investigators have report 
ed on this problem since the Edgerton and 
Toops study of 1929.° Some investigators have 
attempted to show differences in colleges of 
specialization by using scholastic aptitude test 
scores, and others by using scholastic records. 

The subjects of this investigation were 76 
graduating unpromising college students and 43 
near-graduating unpromising college students 
who completed eight or more semesters but did 
not graduate. These are a part of a group of 891 
students who had entered the University of 
Toledo from the lower third of their high-school 
classes. As was previously reported® for the 891 
students, relationships were found between grade 
point average in the first semester and length of 
residence, but not between scholastic aptitude 
test scores and length of residence. 

The 119 students in this investigation were 
enrolled in four undergraduate degree-granting 
colleges: Arts and Sciences, Business Administra 
tion, Education, and Engineering. 

Table | indicates the number and percentage 
of graduates and near-graduates. From this table 
it would appear that the percentage of grad- 
uates, among those unpromising college students 


TABLE | 


Percentages of Graduates and Near-Graduates 
Who Persisted for Eight or More Semesters 


Grad 
Number 


Near-Grad Total 


Colleges 


Arts and 

Sciences 

Business Ad- 
ministration 26 
Education 32 
Engineering 10 


47.0 9 53.0 100 


56.5 20 
80.0 8 
62.5 6 


43.5 100 
20.0 100 
37.5 16 100 


who enrolled for eight or more semesters, is 
highest in Education, followed by Engineering 
and Business Administration, and lowest for the 
College of Arts and Sciences. It may be assumed 
that this list, in the order given, represents those 


colleges which are most congenial to these stu- 


500 


Per cent Number Per cent Number Per cent 


dents who persisted in college for eight or more 
semesters. 

In order to determine whether these differences 
were according to chance, the writer computed 
chi-square values (Table 2). Chi-square is signifi- 
cant at the five per cent level, indicating that the 


TABLE 2 

Chi-Square Analysis of the Relationship Between 

Graduation and College of Specialization 
A&S Bus. Ad. Educ. Eng. 


8 26 32 10 76 
(10.9) (29.4) (25.5) (10.2) 


Near-Grad. 9 20 8 
( 6.1) (16.6) (14.5) 


17 46 40 


Groups Total 


Grad. 


X 7.8214 


null hypothesis can be rejected and that there is 
a basis for the relationship expressed in Table 2. 

When one examines the data in Table 2, it 
appears that students in Arts and Sciences and in 
susiness Administration graduate less frequently 
than might be expected. It also appears that 
students in Education graduate more frequently 
than is suggested by the theoretical distribution, 

Thus, for one university at least, it seems that 
Arts and Sciences is the least congenial for un- 
promising college students, and that Education 
is the most congenial. Two possible hypotheses 
for this come to mind. The first is that Educa- 
tion and possibly Engineering curricula 
easier than Business Administration and Arts 
and Sciences curricula. The second is that the 
unpromising students have received more in- 
dividualized attention in’ Education En- 


are 


and 


gineering than in Business Administration and 


Arts and Sciences. If the second hypothesis is 
accepted, one might raise the question of how 
many of the near-graduates would have received 


degrees if they all had received individual 


attention. 


The basic data for this study was gathered while the 
author was on the staff of the University of Toledo 
* H. A. Edgerton and H, A. Toops, “Academic 
ress” (Columbus: Ohio State University, 1929), 
P. F. Munger, ScHOoL AND Society, 81: 120-122, April 
16, 1955, and ScHooLt AND Soctrry, 87: 92-93, Feb, 28, 
1959, 
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Most educators feel some sympathy for stu- 
dents who flunk out. It seems particularly un- 
fortunate when a student must admit that he 
will not receive a degree after having persisted 
in college for eight or more semesters. 

From the writer's bias, it seems necessary to 
previde continuous guidance services for such 
students. It is only just to warn these students 
when they enter college that their chances of 
graduating or of making average grades are poor. 
They need counseling again at the end of the first 


semester, when a fair determination of their 


chances of graduation may be made. At that 
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Herschel and Edith Alt. Russia’s Children. New York: 
Bookman Associates, 1959. Pp. 240. $3.75. 

An interestingly written “first report on child welfare in 
the Soviet Union,” based on a visit to social institutions 
and conferences with Soviet specialists. The two chapters 
on education are less original and up-to-date than those 
on delinquency, health services, and the like. 


Mareus Bach. God and the Soviets. New York: Crowell, 
1958. Pp. 214. $4.00, 

A professor of religion reports in a very popular siyle on 
the status of Christianity in the Soviet Union. 


John W. Bennett, Herbert Passin, and Robert K. 
McKnight. In Search of Identity: The Japanese Ove:- 
seas Scholar in America and Japan. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1958. Pp. x, 369. 
$7.50. 

An interdisciplinary study by anthropologists of the socio 
psychological phases of the experiences by educated Jap 
anese on two continents. A careful methodology, extensive 
documentation, and a bilingual bibliography. 


I. B. Berkson. The Ideal and the Community: A 
Philosophy. New York: Harper, 1958. Pp. xii, 302. 
$4.50. 

A calm, critical evaluation of the Dewey-Kilpatrick ex- 
perimentalist theory, Berkson lucidly his 


presents own 


position, one of synthesis of the individual and his world. , 


Virgil T. Blossom. It Has Happened Here. New York: 
Harper, 1959, Pp. xii, 209. $2.95. 

An eyewitness account by a leading actor in the drama 
of integration at Little Rock. The former school super 
intendent offers significant insight into the controversy. 
Some parts of the book are based on the observations of 
others. 


Robert L. Brackenbury. Getting Down to Cases: A 
Problems Approach to Educational Philosophizing. 
New York: Putnam, 1959. Pp. 222. $4.00. 

A novel and refreshing approach to the inductive study 
of eight education problems. An enlightening introductory 
textbook with good study aids. Should be supplemented 
by a fuller work. 

Melvin T. Copeland. And Mark an Era: The Story of 
the Harvard Business School. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1958. Pp. xvi, 368. $6.00. 

A survey of a half-century of graduate business education 
at Harvard, with a proper emphasis on curriculum, in- 
struction, and research, 

George G. Croskery and Geral Nason, editors, Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of the Canadian Conference 
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point, through proper counseling, they could 
be made aware of the fields of work and types 
of education which would be most suitable for 
them. Those who appeared to have a fair chance 
of acquiring a degree could be encouraged, 
while those who did not show such promise 
could be directed into a more suitable educa- 
tional program. It is conceivable that special 
courses or special counseling in study skills and 
remedial programs such as reading would have 
made it possible for a greater number of these 
students to persist for eight semesters and then 
graduate. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


School of Education, New York University 


on Education, Ottawa: Mutual Press, 1958, Pp. xii, 
591. 

\ report of a conference in Feb., 1958, of 850 delegates 
from 84 Canadian organizations. The discussions dealt 
with finance, higher education, curricula, buildings and 
equipment, and other topics of concern to Canadian edu- 
cators and laymen. 


The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1958. 
Pp. xv, 399. $3.25. 

The full report of the 
Conference. Contains the 
the academicians 


historic Second Bowling Green 
views of the educationists and 
\reas of agreement are summarized. 


John Farris. Harrison High. New York: Rinehart, 
1959. Pp. 393. $3.95, 

\ novel of sex, athletics, juvenile delinquency, love, and 
vocational problems in a small-town high school, Stress 
on anatomical details and violence, More titilla 


tion than edification, 


passion 


J. F. Foster, editor, Commonwealth Universities Year- 
book, 1959. London: Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 1959, Pp, xxvii, 1407. 
Distributed by American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D.C. $13.00. 

The 36th edition of a standard reference work covering 
the universities of Australia, Canada, India, South Africa 
the United Kingdom, and other Commonwealth areas 
Includes a bibliography and a 140-page index. An indis 
pensable source of information. 


Sheldon Glueck, editor. The Problem of Delinquency. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1959. Pp. xvi, 1183. 
$10.50. 

A valuable encyclopedic compilation, with appropriate 
editorial introductions, of 186 articles and other published 
materials on incidence and causation of delinquency, the 
juvenile court and the law, and treatment and prevention 
of delinquency, 


Lewis Hanke. Aristotle and the American Indians. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1959. Pp. x, 164. $3.50. 

A fully documented study of the debate between Sepul 
veda and Las Casas in 1550-51 regarding the natural rights 
of the Indians to- existence, culture, and education. An 
enlightening contribution to the history of race relations. 


Sidney Harcave, Russia: A History. 
Lippincott, 1959, Pp. xv, 701, xxxviii. 
The fourth edition of a textbook covering Russian history 
Half of the volume deals with 


Philadelphia: 


from its origins to 1958 
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the past century. A partially annotated bibliography and 
a comprehensive index, but few footnotes. 


George L. Harris, et al. Jordan: Its People, Its Society, 
Its Culture. New Haven: Human Relations Area Files 
Press, 1958. Pp. 246. $5.50. 

\ detailed introduction to all phases of life, including 
education, in the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


Howard Mumford Jones. Reflections on Learning. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
Pp, 97, $2.75. 

\ leading proponent of the humanities once again ad- 
duces powerful arguments in support of the thesis that 
they are indispensable educational content in an age of 
anxiety as in any other, 


H. M. R. Keyes, editor. International Handbook of 
Universities, 1959, International Association of Uni- 
versities, 2 Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7, 1959, Pp. xi, 
338. Distributed by American Council on Education, 
Washington 6, D.C. $6.00. 

The first edition of a new work offering some data on 
higher education in 70 countries, excluding the U.S.A. 
and the British Commonwealth. A poor substitute for 
the much-needed revision of M, M. Chambers’ ‘“Univer- 
sities of the World Outside U.S.A.” The information is 
uneven and incomplete. 

Vasili Klyuchevsky, Peter the Great, New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 282. $6.75. 

{ new translation, by Liliana Archibald, of a volume by 
one of Russia’s foremost historians, V. O. Klyuchevsky 
(1841-1911). . Emphasizes socio-economic and cultural 


developments, A significant work, but not exhaustive and 
insufficiently supported by documentation, 


George F. Kneller. Existentialism and Education. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, Pp. xi, 170. 
$3.75. 

An objective, clearly written 
Copious citations from the 
from educational philosophers who have written on ex- 
istentialism, Kneller reaffirms his faith in‘the primacy of 
the individual in a democratic society. 


Neil G. McClusky, S. J. Public Schools and Moral 
Education. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1958. Pp. xii, 315. $6.00. 

4 carefully documented and well-written study 
tions “of the problem of religious pluralism and of the 
public school philosophy of values’ by Horace Mann, 
William T. Harris, and John Dewey. Concludes, without 
establishing the chain of cause and effect, that their “value 
have led to the widespread elimination 


analysis and evaluation. 
leading existentialists and 


of solu- 


philosophies 
of religion from today's public schools” (p. 267). 


Harriet W. Marr. Old New England Academies 
Founded before 1826. New York: Comet Press Books, 
1959, Pp, 311. $4.25. 

An interesting account, supported by extracts taken from 
primary sources and monographs, of the development of 
from the late 18th century to 1826. 


Medical Education: Annotated Bibliography, 1946- 
1955. Geneva: World Health Organization, 1958. 
Pp. 391. Distributed by Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N. Y. $6.75. 

\ comprehensive, multilingual compilation of 2,571 ref 
erences dealing with all phases of medical education all 
over the world. Well-classified and descriptively annotat- 
ed. Useful for the research library. 


secondary education 


Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. 
Cottrell, Jr., editors. Sociology Today: Problems and 
Prospects. New York: Basic Books, 1959, Pp. xxxiv, 
623, $7.50. 

A critical examination by specialists of the trends, re- 
search, and literature in the various branches of sociology, 
including educational sociology and related areas, 


Edward J. Power. A History of Catholic Higher Edu- 
cation in the United States. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1958. 
Pp. xiii, 383. $7.00. 


rhe first of its kind, this volume covers the general field 
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well, but is not adequate with respect to women’s and 
professional education (e.g., pp. 193, 247, 253). The ap- 
pended materials are useful, but consume too much space 
at the expense of the historical narrative, Excellent bib- 
liography and good, if not sufficiently primary, documen- 
tation, 


Louis Simon, Shaw on Education. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1958. Pp. xviii, 290. $5.50. 

A thorough analysis of Bernard Shaw’s views on education 
as expressed in his plays and prefaces. 


Melford E. Spiro. Children of the Kibbutz. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. xx, 500. 
$10.00. 

An anthropologist’s analysis of education and social re 
lations of children and adolescents in a collective agri- 
cultural settlement in Israel, Based on observations of 
and participation in Kibbutz life, formal and informal 
interviews, psychological tests, and documents. 


Summary of Requirements in Teacher Education 
Curricula, National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1958. Pp. 600. 

An outline of curricula for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers, as of 1957-58, in institutions all 
over the country, For quick reference, but must be sup- 
plemented by the catalogues, 


Donald W. Treadgold. Twentieth Century Russia. 
Chicago: Rand McNally, 1959. Pp. xiii, 550. $7.00. 
A political and social history with occasional attention to 
cultural and educational developments, Good bibliography 
and illustrations, but few footnotes. 


Edmund Vale. Cambridge and Its Colleges. London: 
Methuen, 1959, Pp. xii, 245. 15s. 

\ revision of Sir Arthur Hamilton 
(1898). Contains historical references, maps, and photo- 
graphs. A good introduction to the college buildings. 

Leo R. Ward. New Life in Catholic Schools. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1958. Pp. 198, $3.95. 

\n appeal by a priest for the utilization of sound edu- 
cational principles to elevate the standards of Catholic 


Thompson's Guide 


education and scholarship. 


(EVENTS continued from page 493) 


MICHIGAN'S NEW DOCTOR 
OF PHARMACY DEGREE 


\ NEW. SIX-YEAR CoURSE leading to the doctorate in 
the College of Pharmacy was approved by the regents 
of the University of Michigan on Sept, 25. According 
to Dean Tom D. Rowe, the program recom- 
mendations of the American Association of 
of Pharmacy and the American Council on 
ceutical Education, The doctor of pharmacy 
degree will be especially suited to students 
careers in hospital pharmacy, teaching, and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing. “As graduates establish them 
retail pharmacy and gain the confidence of 
physicians,” said Dean Rowe, “there will be more and 
more community pharmacists desiring the Phar.D. de 
gree, Eventually their numbers will help to raise the 
national level of the practice of pharmacy.” The new 
degree is based upon two years of —pre-pharmacy 
courses in basic sciences, mathematics, English, and various 
electives, and a four-year program of chemistry, pharmacy, 
biological sciences, public health, law, administration, 
and allied topics. 


follows 
( olleges 
Pharma- 
(Phar.D.) 
planning 


selves in 


CUTTING THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

LO STRENGTHEN the liberal arts curriculum, the 
College faculty (Oakland, Calif.) approved action, Oct 
1959, leading to the termination of courses and degree 
programs predominantly vocational in character, The 
college will cease to offer the B.S. in’ business studies, 
medical record library science, nursing, and the programs 
and courses in occupational therapy, dietetics, institution- 


Mills 
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al administration, homemaking education, clothing and 
textiles, and the general field entitled home economics. 
The changes will take effect as soon as the college has 
fulfilled its obligations to students now majoring in these 
fields and to the faculty concerned. The only undergrad- 
uate degree to be offered will be the B.A. 


COLLEGE COURSES FOR 
SUPERIOR SECONDARY STUDENTS 


\ LIMITED NUMBER Of students in the upper classes of 
secondary schools will spend part of their time in study 
at the University of Pennsylvania during the 1959-60 
academic year under an experimental program sponsored 
by the university, According to Pres. Gaylord P. Harn- 
well, the program will determine the extent to which 
superior students may be capable of accelerating their 
progress by taking college courses concurrently with their 
secondary school work, 

Ten of the initial group of students to be enrolled in 
the program will receive tuition-free scholarships from 
the university for this academic year. They will be chosen 
from among candidates nominated by four high schools 
in Philadelphia. All participants will take a college-level 
course in the College of General Studies at Pennsylvania, 
where they will attend the same classes as other students 
in that division and will follow the same schedule of 
lectures, tests, and examinations. Thus, they will have an 
early opportunity to become oriented to college work and 
to earn academic credit which may be helpful to them 
in the future. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


(Continued from page 498) 


$4.75; SHEEHY, EMMA D., Children Discover Mu- 
sic and Dance: A Guide for Parents and Teachers, 
pp. 282, $4.25. Henry Holt & Co., New York 17. 


ESTVAN, FRANK Jf., and ELIZABETH ESTVAN, The 
Child’s World: His Social Perception, pp. 302, $4.95; 
HOFFMANN, RANDALL W., and ROBERT PLUT- 
CHIK, Small-Group Discussion in Orientation and 
Teaching, pp. 168, $4.00; HOFFMANN, RANDALL 
W., and ROBERT PLUTCHIK, Controversy: Read- 
ings to Stimulate Thought and Discussion, pp. 215, 
$3.50 (paper); ZIRBES, LAURA, Spurs to Creative 
Teaching, pp. 354, $5.75. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York 16, 

FRENCH, E. L. (editor). Melbourne Studies in Education, 
1957-1958. Pp. 124, Melbourne University Press (New 
York distributor: Cambridge University Press), $4.50. 

GARBER, JOSEPH H. Our Educational Dilemma. Pp. 
88. Exposition Press, New York 16, $2.75. 

GARRETT, HENRY E, Testing for Teachers, pp. 262, 

$3.75; KINDER, JAMES S., Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques, second edition, pp. 592, $7.00. Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York 3. 
-ES, H. HARRY, The Integrated Classroom, pp. 338, 
$5.00; MERTON, ROBERT K.,,. et al. (editors), So- 
ciology Today, pp. 623, $7.50, Basic Books, Inc., New 
York 3. 

GOODLAD, JOHN IL. and ROBERT H. ANDERSON, 
The Nongraded Elementary School, pp. 248, $4.95; 
MARTIN, WILLIAM E., and CELIA B. STENDLER, 
Child Behavior and Development, pp. 618, $6.00. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York 17. 

HARDEE, MELVENE D., The Faculty in College Counsel- 
ing, pp. 391, $6.75; POWER, EDWARD J., Education 
for American Democracy: An Introduction to Educa- 
tion, pp. 415, $5.75; TIDYMAN, WILLARD F., and 
MARGUERITE BUTTERFIELD, Teaching the Lan- 
guage Arts, pp. 403, $6.50, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36. 
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THE CHANGING 


Edited by GEORGE 


Education Society 
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Approximately 400 pages 


New York 16 Atlanta 5 








December 5, 1959 


Does the polytechnicization of Soviet schools mean the end 
for the 25-year monopoly of traditional emphasis? 


What do the dynamics of the Soviet schools reveal about the 
people, and the over-all potential of the Soviet Union? 


Are there areas of similarity between American and Soviet 


SOVIET SCHOOL 


BRICKMAN, and GERALD H. READ, for the Comparative 


observations of 70 
\ugust-September, 1958 in the Soviet Union—what they 
saw, what they heard, and what they learned. 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Four Outstanding UcGrau-Aill Govke 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, Fourth Edition 
By Chris A. De Young, Professor Emeritus of Education, Illinois State Normal 
University; “ith the assistance of D. Richard Wynn, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Foundations in Education Series. Ready in January. 
This book treats .public education at the national, state, county, and local levels, All areas of edu- 
cation from pre-elementary to adult are covered, As before, the book is designed primarily as a basic 
textbook for introductory, undergraduate courses in American Education. It will also be useful as a 


standard reference for students, teachers, administrators, and others, 


THE SMALL COLLEGE MEETS THE CHALLENGE 
By Alfred T. Hill, Executive Secretary of the Council for the Advancement of Small 
Colleges, Washington, D. C. 234 pages, $4.95 


Here is the story of a particular group of 65 small colleges organized three years ago to improve their 
own educationa) »rograms, increase their financial support, achieve regional accreditation, and im- 
prove their visibility on a national scale. The book approaches these colleges from two points of 


view: collectively as a group, and individually as separate institutions. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE, Third Edition 
By Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Walter C, Reusser, University of Wyoming; 
and John Polley, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill Administration in Education 
Series. Ready in January. 


This book gives students a thorough grounding in the philosophy and techniques of the state and 
local aspects of school finance, It is divided into four parts, Part 1 seeks to develop a wholesome 
setting for school tinance, Part IL deals with the problems of local, state, and federal taxation, Part 


III covers state and federal support of education, Part 1V deals with business administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM 


By Wallace H. Strevell, University of Houston; and Arvid J. Burke, Chairman of the 
National Education Association Committee on Tax Education and School Finance. 
McGraw-Hill Administration in Education Series. 443 pages, $7.50 


\ graduate-level textbook covering the subject of school building programs. The book presents a 
balanced treatment of the subject, written primarily from the standpoint of the local unit of gov- 


ernment. 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


McGRAW -HiL«:. Book-K CoOoMmMmPraan Wy 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. _ 
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